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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Annual Meeting. Washington, D. C., May 25 & 26, 1914. 
Headquarters, Ebbitt House. 


The Executive Committee has appointed the following as the Committee on 
Program and Arrangements. 

F. O. Poole, Chairman, Association of the Bar, 42 West 44th St., N. Y. 

O. J. Field, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

E. A. Feazel, Law Library Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith, Biddle Law Library, University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia. 

J. David Thompson, Law Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Miss G. E. Woodard, Law Librarv, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The Committee will welcome suggestions and inquiries on any points in con- 
nection with this meeting from members or others who may be interested. It is 
hoped that this Annual Meeting being held in the national capitol, will bring 
together a large number of those who are interested in the work of law libraries. 
In Washington there are many agencies which should prove of considerable in- 
terest to all those who have anything whatever to do with the practice of law 
and every effort will be made to open a way to full investigation of these matters. 
To this end suggestions are invited. 

Headquarters will be at The Ebbitt House, one of the large and centrally 
located hotels, where meetings will be held and where those attending the con- 
ference may meet, get acquainted, secure information and discuss together mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

Three or four news bulletins will be issued in the interval prior to the meet- 
ing, which will contain data of interest to all. It is impossible at this time to 
give travel and hotel directions but these will be thoroughly given in later bul- 
letins. Suggestions received will also be touched upon in these bulletins. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 
Officers 1913-14 


President—FRANKLIN QO. PooLE, The Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. 
First Vice-President—FRepERICK W. SCHENK, Law Library, University of 
Chicago. 
Second Vice-President—O. J. FieLp, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary—Miss GERTRUDE E. Wooparp, Law Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 
Treasurer—E, LEE WHITNEY, Vermont State Library, Montpelier. 
Executive Committee: 
President, ex-officio 
First Vice President, ex officio 
Second Vice President, ex officio 
Secretary, ex officio 
Treasurer, ex officio 
George S. Godard, Connecticut State Library, Hartford. 
E. O. S. Scholefield, British Columbia Legislative Library, Victoria. 
A. J. Small, State Law Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 
C. Will Schaffer, Washington State Law Library. 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING HELD AT THE HOTEL KAA- 
TERSKILL, IN THE CATSKILLS, N. Y., JUNE 24-26, 1913. 
FIRST SESSION, JUNE 24, 1913, AT 8:30 P. M. 


The President: This is the eighth annual meeting of the Association. Mr. 
Frank B. Gilbert, who is one of the charter members, and was formerly of the 
New York State Law Library, expected to be with us and welcome us but this 
morning I received the following telegram: 


“Unable to be present to-morrow night. Unexpected official busi- 
ness requires attention to-morrow afternoon. Hope your meeting will be 
successful”. 


The next item on the program is the President’s address. I would briefly 
call your attention to a few matters that have appealed to me during the past 
year, and which, with suggestions which will come from the members present, 
will make perhaps a basis for work during the coming year. 

In my library, and I have no doubt in a good many of the libraries represented 
here, there have been calls for practice and form books, and perhaps for other 
local books of States outside of one’s own state, and you have all probably ex- 
perienced difficulty in getting proper information. This need is coincident with 
the possibility of developing our Law Library Journal. It occurs to me that 
we might organize a committee to publish in our Law Library Journal, a list of 
local practice and form books, giving the title, author, number of edition, date 
of publication, cost, and publisher,—the idea being to include in the list, not all 
the books, but the best books—and to place the choosing of that list in the hands 
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of parties familiar with such books. If such a list could be published every year, 
it would be of considerable advantage. 

Another suggestion has come to me—I think from Mr. Hewitt—that we put 
in the Law Library Journal, in some such manner as described above, references 
to the Court rules of the highest courts of the several States and any important 
local courts that are represented in the published reports. The references should 
show where the rules can be found, date of adoption, etc. 

There is another matter which will come up later at one of the sessions, viz, 
the movement for uniformity in the publication of session laws. You will hear 
more about this, and, it is worth our consideration. You all know the rather 
baffling way in which session laws are published ; hardly any two States are alike, 
and the States change their methods from year to year, causing a great deal of 
confusion and difficulty in finding material. 

You are perfectly familiar with the chief work which this Association has 
accomplished, viz, the publication of the Index to Legal Periodicals and Law 
Library Journal. We can congratulate ourselves, I think, on a fairly successful 
year. The editorial work has been well done, and the promptness of publication 
has shown some improvement. Mechanically, we have it on a better basis than 
ever before, and there is no reason why the publication should not continue and 
become self-supporting. Now, as you know, it only partially pays for itself. The 
Association defrays a certain amount of the cost. We hope to increase the sub- 
scriptions among practising lawyers, and plans have already been made for doing 
this. 

We should, I think, take more pains with the Law Journal portion. We have 
not done with that all that is possible. Personally, I think the editor, working as 
he does at present—I mean by that, under his present contract and with the time 
at his disposal—can hardly be expected to do much more; but we can make a 
good deal more out of the publication if we improve the Law Journal—make it 
more readable, so that people will subscribe for the sake of the Journal alone. 
No one would pay $5 a year for what is in the Law Library Journal now. I 
wish that matter could be taken up later and discussed and steps taken to bring 
about an improvement. 

The next item on the program is the report of the Treasurer. He is un- 
avoidably absent, and I will ask Mr. Redstone to read the Treasurer’s report. 

Mr. Redstone: 

To The American Association of Law Libraries: 


Your treasurer respectfully reports receipts and expenditures during the 
past year to the closing of accounts on June 20, 1913 as follows: 


Receipts. 
Balance on hand June 27, 1912................ $306.48 
Dues received during the vear..............0065 172. 
Subscriptions to the Index received during the year 814.25 
Adveriaing Uh Cie TORE Sn oss ee eee eee 267.75 
Cash in bank unaccounted for................+- 60 


$1561.08 
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Expenditures. 
General Expenses: 

Express & postage, F. O. Poole, Pres........... 7.25 
RE iio as wivie gt edi eite chicdwavls 9.00 
Pe NT 6 050k s bbc pwcwss danben's oi¢ oe 9.00 
| Ee ETT eT 12.48 
Stamped envelopes, Treasurer............-2.06- 10.62 
George N. Cheney, expenses of committee on Law 

EIN 9.0 dk pbbanie ov enibnpiaaiiewsene 39.75 
Stamped envelopes, Treasurer................- 10.62 
I. Fi elisa 5 ba Rbh 6 co cwes ced dcédsenees 15.00 

Index : 
IES: sacs» as 0. dbieadace ex aeee a0 omits 9.13 
I 5 bbs einitlns acs 16h os onde nemieess 242 
Storing slugs, State Journal Printing Co........ 14.55 
Typewriting, Business Manager................ 17.08 
Postage, etc., Business Manager................ 24.87 
eR OE, EI Kcbsandindis orceseseens 1.70 
Freight on Index to New York...............+. 3.51 
Ny COG IES, TEE 6 5 ova remeies cnecdecves 13.34 
A. L. A. Publishing Board...... pillsiinaailindyorstn ss 4.85 
Composition & printing No. 1, v. 5 Index........ 137.70 
Composition & printing No. 2-3, v. 5 Index...... 264.59 
Composition & printing No. 4, v. 5 Index........ 261.73 
F. W. Schenk, indexing v. 5, 2d paymen......... 80.00 
F. W. Schenk, indexing v. 5, 3d payment........ 80.00 
F. W. Schenk, indexing v. 5, 4th payment...... 110.00 
F. W. Schenk, indexing v. 6, lst payment...... 80.00 
Express and postage, Mr. Schenk.............. 19.13 
$1238.65 

RRs tats ins cho teew ane siees sesneeenens $ 322.43 


In regard to the Index your attention is called to the fact that the State 
Journal Printing Company terminated their contract with the printing of No. 1 
of Volume 5, and beginning with No. 2-3 of Volume 5, which was a double num- 
ber, the Index Press of Minneapolis, Minn., have been doing the work. 


The balance as stated above is deposited in the First National Bank of Mont- 


pelier, Vermont. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. L. Whitney, Treasurer 


Mr. Small: It has been the custom of this Association to have an auditing 
Committee appointed, and I move that a committee of three be appointed by the 
President to examine the report of the Treasurer and report thereon at a later ses- 


sion of this meeting. 


Motion seconded by Mr. Schenk and carried unanimously. 
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The President: What is your pleasure with reference to the minutes of the 
last meeting, which were printed in our Law Library Journal? 

Mr. Small: As the minutes of the last meeting have already been published, 
I move that the reading thereof be dispensed with and that they be approved as 
published. 

Motion seconded and carried. 


The President: Miss Woodard will make a statement on behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Miss Woodard read a letter from Mr. C. W. Andrews touching upon pro- 
posals for making the relations between the American Library Association and 
the affiliated bodies more reciprocal. 

The President: As soon as this was received I sent copies to each member 
of the Executive Committee, and replies were received which showed such diverse 
opinions that it seemed unwise to commit the Association to anv stand in the 
matter without some opportunity for discussion. The authorities of the Ameri- 
can Library Association have come to the conclusion, I judge from remarks made 
by Mr. Utley, that the meetings are becoming unmanageably large—so large that 
discomfort is inevitable to many of those attending. No solution of the diffi- 
culty however has come to us. Perhaps we can help them out after we have 
thought it over. 


The next item on the program is the report of the Managing Editor of the 
Index. 

Mr. Schenk: The report regarding the Index will be brief, but I have an 
encouraging word. 

The Index was printed at Madison by the State Journal Printing Co., a 
law publishing house, up to the April, 1912 number. They used the Index as a 
filler-in, taking it when they were not busy with other work, and rushing it 
through. Later a contract was made with the H. W. Wilson Co., who made us 
very advantageous rates. In fact, we are now able to do more with our money 
than ever before. 

The January, 1913 number was unavoidably delaved. I am willing to take 
some of the blame for the delay. We had to read many proofs, and some of 
the correspondence was lost in regard to. the placing of advertisements, so that 
before they were ready to go to press there was correspondence with the business 
manager. 

The April number, owing to the signing of the contract for the publication, 
was delayed and the copy was not sent until the middle of April. It was again 
held up on account of proof reading. We have always required two proofs, but 
beginning with the July number there will be but one set of proofs subm‘t‘ed 
to the managing editor. I wish to say that the Wilson Co. are especially accurate 
in composition. In fact they have corrected mistakes of the editor and indexer, 
and I feel that beginning with the July number we can rely on their page proots, 
which will avoid reading the galley proof. There will be no new matter in- 
serted in the page proof, and only a few inevitable errors in citations will need 


correction. 
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The copy for the July number of the Index went to the printer on June 22d, 
and I have a receipt for same, so that beginning with the July number there is 
no reason why the Journal should not be published during the month of its pub- 
lication date. 

In connection with increasing the use of the Journal and making it more 
valuable to the Association, I would like to make some suggestions, viz: I would 
like to publish regularly twice a year a list of the latest volumes of the State re- 
ports published at the date of our going to press. At the University of Chicago 
we send out three times a year return postals, requesting the publishers of the 
State Reports to state the last volume issued, and in that way we follow up our 
contractors. I think the contractors are in the dark as to the Reports. 

I would like to include in the October number a list of the 1913 session 
laws printed and published to date. I have talked to some of the librarians, 
and find that they have some of the 1913 session laws which I have not. 

Miss Woodard and I discussed the question of court rules and orders a year 
ago last Christmas at the Cleveland meeting of the Executive Committee, and I 
stated that it was my hope that we might at some time have information regarding 
them in our publication. 

One other thing—list of annotated cases. The cases are selected by lead- 
ing law reviews, and valuable annotations are given. We now put them under 
subject headings but many lawyers do not always know the subject, and often 
cases might properly go under several subject headings. If we had a heading 
“Annotated Cases”, with the cases arranged alphabetically thereunder, ready 
reference would be had to these notes. I think that this year has proved that we 
will be able to add this new feature, because our printing expenses have been 
reduced. 

I should like to have suggestions from time to time. It is hard at best and 
suggestions and encouragement will lighten the task. 


The President: We are very glad to get this encouraging report. I under- 
stand the Business Manager has a few words to say. 

Mr. Butler: I told the President I was going to report progress. I think 
the Treasurer’s report and the report of the Managing editor take in almost 
everything I can say. I am sure we all appreciate the progress we have made. 
Some of you will recall that a few years ago we had to get together and go to 
the State Library at St. Paul and index up to date the current periodicals in 
order to get the Index out—about 6 or 8 weeks late. About six weeks ago I sent 
out to all the libraries mentioned in Mr. Cheney’s list a circular letter soliciting 
subscriptions. We got a number of subscriptions and several for the annual num- 
bers. I think the treasurer’s report of something like $840 for subscriptions shows 
that we are getting ahead, but in order to progress more rapidly we must have 
co-operation. It is hard to get subscriptions and advertisements for a magazine 
of this kind by mail; it requires personal solicitation, and I feel that if everyone 
will do hts share and get among the publishers of his city, and speak to the 
large practitioners in the Federal Courts and those who do a general law prac- 
tice, we can build up a good subscription list. I am going to suggest a plan which 
I hope the Association will adopt. 
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Mr. Schenk: I have great difficulty in getting the Journals. The University 
subscribes for most of these, but there are some which my library does not need, 
and I would appreciate any efforts that may be made towards getting certain of 
the less important journals. It makes no difference whether we get them by loan 
or by gift. We need the following: The Detroit Legal News, The National Cor- 
poration Reporter, Medico-Legal Journal, New York Law Journal, and I think 
one other. I should appreciate any suggestion as to how I may get them. 

The President: We will hear the report of the Committee on Legal Bibli- 
ography. Mr. Small is Chairman. 

Mr. Small: Your Committee on Legal Bibliography beg leave to report that 
slight progress has been made, so far as we know. However, it is difficult to 
measure the influence for good, either directly or indirectly, resulting from the 
reports and actions of an Association such as ours. We have found instances 
where good work has been done by librarians and publishers through the sugges- 
tions thrown out by this Association. 


As yet we are in a formative state; our aims and objects are not yet attained. 
Pleased as we may be and proud as we are of the splendid progress made through 
the efforts of the Association, yet we must be vigilant and alive to the new ideas 
of our members, even though, when advanced, they may appear to be visionary 
and impracticable. Oft times so-called visionary ideas may be helpful for good 
in arriving at a solution of some of the perplexing problems we are here to 
solve. As an organization, we have ever been known as one of the aggressive 
and progressive allied bodies of the A. L. A. We have held sessions on slight 
pretext, in season and out of season. For this we are in the vanguard of progress 
and ere long the law libraries of this land will stand side by side with equal 
greatness and efficiency as the other branches of library work. 


Rawle Manuscript 


In our report of last year reference was made to the acceptance of the Rawle 
manuscript which contained a bibliography of the various State Bar Associa- 
tion proceedings. This manuscript is now in the possession of our secretary, Miss 
Woodard, who is preparing it for the printer. We have not as yet found any one 
willing to undertake its publication. We still extoll its value and hope ere long 
that some library or patriotic institution will undertake the task. 


Check-list of Legal Periodicals 


The preparation and publication of a check-list of legal periodicals was also 
recommended. Our good friend and member, C. J. Babbitt, who since the last 
meeting has passed to his reward, agreed to undertake this, but it is doubtful 
if he had accomplished it before his death. Such a check-list would be valuable, 
and we again recommend its preparation and publication in some form for the 
use of the members of the Association and others. 


Jones’ Index 


There is great need for the continuance of Jones’ Legal Periodical Index. 
We understand that a supplement is being prepared and that it will soon appear 
upon the market. 
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Bibliography of Law Text Books 


A bibliography of the law text books issued in all time would be a great 
reference book and highly desirable. The publication of such a mammoth under- 
taking would necessitate much expense and painstaking labor. We can hardly 
hope for the issuance of such a work for some time, but great things have been 
our aim and possibly some way may be devised whereby this can be accomplished, 
though your committee is not now prepared to suggest a satisfactory solution 
of the problem. 


Indexing 


Your committee still urges uniformity in the indexing of legal publications, 
especially the statutes and session laws of the various states. 

A great work will have been accomplished when this Asociation agrees upon 
a standard of legal subject headings, to be used as a basis for classification of 
subject matter. This will do much toward standardizing indices in all legal 
publications. 

Uniformity of subjects is of the greatest importance and should first be 
established ; then the indices should be properly made and well drawn out with 
copious cross references. “See” and “See also” references should be sparingly 
used. As a general rule, references, if made at all, are worthy of direct citation. 

We would also suggest and recommend that state and government statutes 
and documents be indexed under popular titles as well as direct subject citations. 
It frequently happens that references are made to the popular title without regard 
to the real subject matter; e. g. “Erdman Act”, “Sherman law”, “White slave”, 
etc. 


Current Laws 


Your committee is of the opinion that efforts should be made for the con- 
tinuance of the “Year book of legislation” or “Summary of legislation” begun 
and published for several years by the New York State Library. This publication 
proved of inestimable value to the law libraries and since its discontinuance the 
need of it is sadly felt. 


Work of this character is of national importance and is too great a task to 
expect of any one state or institution, unless there be a subscription price placed 
on it. We think this work should be done by the Library of Congress, and we 
recommend that this matter be taken up with the Librarian of that institution and 
the results reported at the next meeting of this Association. 


In conclusion your committee will say that it has been the pclicy of the 
Association to accomplish something worth while each year, and we earnestly hope 
the coming year will be no exception. 


A. J. Small 

E. E. Willever 
Mary K. Ray 
Committee 
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The President: If there is no objection the report will be spread upon the 
minutes. 

The next item is the Report of the Committee on Reprinting session laws: 

(Dr. Wire’s report will be found in a later number of the Journal). 

The President: If there is no objection, the report will be spread upon the 
minutes. 

The next item is the report of the Joint Committee on National Legislative 
Information Service. 

Mr. Godard: Not having been able to get here until this afternoon, I have 
not been able to see the other members. I hope the matter will be brought up 
later, because I expect to hear from Mr. Allen of the Law Reporting Company. 

The President: The matter will be brought up later as requested. 

The next item is the report of the Committee on Law Libraries and Law 
Librarians. Mr. Cheney is unable to be present. His report has been published in 
the double Number 2-3 of vol. 5 of the Index to Legal Periodicals and Law Li- 
brary Journal. It is a very interesting list and will prove of great value. We 
have already made use of it, and Mr. Butler has spoken of how we circularized 
all the individuals and institutions on the list which were not with this Associa- 
tion either by membership or subscription for the Index, and we have heard from 
a great many. 

We now come to the report of the Committee on Latin American Laws. 

Mr. Field: I beg to report progress. It is hoped that within the next year 
reports will be received from the representative of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. L. Register, who is studying legal conditions in Latin American coun- 
tries and Europe for the University of Pennsylvania. I have here the names 
and addresses of gentlemen in Central American countries who may be of assist- 
ance to those in need of their help in securing law-books of their respective 
countries. 

Costa Rica: Dr. Luis Anderson, San Jose. Dr. Anderson is a well known 
international lawyer formerly Secretary of Foreign Relations. 

Guatemala: Pedro J. Guirola & Company, Guatemala City. Mr. Guirola is 
the agent for all the foreign periodicals, etc. 

Honduras: Dr. Maximo B. Rosales, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Dr. Rosales 
is a prominent lawyer, and a member of the present cabinet. 

Nicaraugua: Dr. Santiago Arguello, Leon. Dr. Arguello is a well known 
lawyer, and a man of many considerable literary talents. 

El Salvador: Dr. Reves Arrieta Rossi, San Salvador. Dr. Rossi is the First 
Assistant Secretary of Justice. 

The President: If there is no objection the report will be spread upon the 
minutes. 

The next item is the matter of fees charged by clerks of the Federal courts 
for copies of opinions. That committee was appointed at Pasadena two years ago 
on motion of Mr. Robinson, who was made Chairman, but we have received no 


report. 
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We come now to the end of the list of special committees for this evening’s 
session. I think it would be well to consider the question as to whether these 
committees should be continued. 

Mr. Schenk: I move that the following committees be continued: Legal Bib- 
liography ; Reprinting of session laws; National Legislative Information Service; 
Law Libraries and Law Librarians, and Latin American Laws. 

Motion seconded and carried. 


Mr. Small: It might be well to give to the incoming President power to 
make such changes in the personnel-as may seem necessary. I move that the 
President be authorized to make changes in the personnel of the special Commit- 
tees if changes are necessary. 

Motion séconded by Mr. Lien and carried. 


Mr. Small: It is customary for a nominating committee to be appointed, and 
I move that such committee consisting of three be appointed by the chair. 


Motion seconded and carried. 


The President: The Secretary has suggested that we take up the matter 
of co-operation between the A. L. A. and affiliated societies. I would suggest 
that if there is no objection, the letters from the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee be read. 


The letters were read. 


Mr. Hewitt: I think you will find in the proceedings that this Association 
was formed as a branch of the American Library Association, the idea being that 
the members of this Association would be members of that Association. I think 
it was with this understanding that we were to pay dues in the parent body. They 
have put up with us for 7 or 8 years and it is only just that all members of this 
Association should be members of the American Library Association, or that we 
should meet separately. I think it advisable that the President appoint such com- 
mittee as he may see fit to take up the matter. 


Mr. Schenk: It seems to me we have got to look at the matter as members 
of the A. L. A. and also of the A. A. L. L. Personally I feel that while we 
are members of the A. A. L. L. some of our members would not feel it advisable 
to be also members of the A. L. A., and I think this Association as a body should 
contribute some per capita tax. I feel we have had a good deal of benefit from 
the A. L. A. They have sometimes had to give up quarters to us; they have had 
to readjust their program to suit us. This year they have limited the length of 
our program, but this is the first time such limitation has been placed upon us. The 
A. L. A. has been very kind, and I do not feel that we should say or do, or even 
think, anything disrespectful of it. I know that all of us do not have as good 
accomodations as we might have if we went to some other place, but we must 
remember that this is a library cause and we must do our share. It is a very diffi- 
cult proposition to give accommodation to so large an organization. Great diffi- 
culty was encountered in securing a hotel to accommodate this conference. I 
want to say that as an Association we are not a part of the A. L. A. We are 
an independent organization like the National Association of State Libraries, 
and we are affiliated by the courtesy and consent of the A. L. A. with that body, 
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and we ought to feel a sense of pride at being connected with them. I think our 
strength lies in our affiliation with that body. 


Mr. Godard: Right along that line, I think of the A. L. A. as the parent 
body. The State Librarians were a section of the A. L. A. but they could not 
find the food they were after and they separated. They required an independent 
organization, but these in the State Library Association felt bound by ties of 
friendship and work to meet with the A. L. A., and we needed their inspira- 
tion. It would not be a bad idea for the State Librarians, the Law Librarians 
and the special Librarians to meet apart from the A. L. A. but I think if we 
did we would come back. Just try it, and see us all go back, because if my 
memory serves me, there are other attractions at the A. L. A. meetings for some 
of our members. Under the constitution of the A. L. A. the president of each 
of the affiliated societies is ex officio a member of the council of the A. L. A., 
and we are duly represented. 

Mr. Lien: I do not think it would be policy to meet separately from the 
American Library Association for the reason that many of the members of this 
Association and of the State Libraries Association are anxious to attend the 
A. L. A. meetings, and they cannot very well make two trips. In view of the 
fact that our proceedings are published in the A. L. A. publication after the 
meeting, and that we are given space in their program, etc., I think we ought to 
pay for it. I should certainly be willing that we make a payment of $15 or $20 
or $25 especially if some of our members are not members of the A. L. A. I 
think that perfectly proper. I think we could very well do it and that it would 
be advisable. I should not be in favor of meeting separately at this time. The 
time may come when we will be strong enough to meet as a separate organiza- 
tion, but not yet. Personally I should prefer to meet with the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The President: Mr. Andrews’ letter is merely a suggestion for getting sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Schenk: I move that the matter be referred to a committee with power 
to act, and if it seems advisable, to appropriate out of the treasury an amount 
not to exceed $25. 

Mr. Godard: The American Library Association does not ask us to pay 
any definite amount, but they ask us to consider the matter so that there may 
be a uniform charge—not $25 to one and $10 to others. We ought to authorize 
our President, who is a member of the council of the A. L. A., to come to some 
understanding with the council, but not exceeding $25. I rather feel that we 
should suggest to Mr. Andrews some rate, say $10 or $15, and in addition 25 
cents each for those who are not members of the A. L. A.—have a definite rate 
so that we may know each year what the charge will be. If the president has 
that authority when he meets with the council, he can represent us in that body. 

Mr. Schenk: If I may substitute the President for Committee, I would like 
to do so. The motion then would be that the President be authorized to take 
up the matter with the Council of the American Library Association and fix 


such sum up to $25 as may be necessary. 
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Mr. Hewitt: I think we should not vote on the question to-night. I do not 
like the way the proposition is put because it states an improper view of the 
relations between the different bodies. I do not think the American Library As- 
sociation is correct in its view. They should not desire any contribution, vol- 
untary or otherwise, for the privilege of our affiliation with them. It may be 
that we should give them something, but not as a contribution for being affiliated 
with them. I say this with all due respect to the American Library Association. 
The Association which I represent was one of those who took an active part in 
establishing a general American library association, but that was not successful. 
Twenty years went by and it was taken up again. I do not want to pay for the 
privilege of being affiliated with that body. 


Mr. Lien: I do not think we can fix the amount. I think it would be better 
for the people meeting the expense to state the amount. If we are to contribute 
a part of the expense I think the people who are expending the money are to 
say what is proper. It is best to have a flat rate. 


Mr. Schenk: I would like to point out that the American Library Association 
has made a polite inquiry of us as to our point of view of the matter, and that 
our attitude should be that our President, as a member of the council of the 
American Library Association, should be instructed that he may bind this Asso- 
ciation if in his judgment he thinks it advisable, to an amount not exceeding $25. 
I would suggest that we appoint our President to meet with the council and 
act and report back. 


Motion seconded by Mr. Mettee. 
The President: The motion then is that the President of this Association 


be authorized to make any arrangement with the American Library Association, 
at a cost not exceding $25 as may seem best. 


Unanimously carried. 

The President: If there is no further business to transact, the meeting will 
adjourn until to-morrow morning at 9:30. 

Mr. Butler: Before we adjourn, it might be well to extend a vote of thanks 
to the outgoing committees. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Small: I move that a committee of three be appointed to draw up reso- 
lutions in memory of Mr. Babbitt. 

Motion seconded and carried, and the following committee were appointed: 


Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith 
A. J. Small 
Miss Jessie A. Hoover 


The President: If there is no objection, the meeting will be adjourned as 
previously stated. So ordered. 


SECOND SESSION, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1913, AT 9:30 A. M. 


Meeting called to order by President Poole. 
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MINUTES, ANNUAL MEETING 


The President announced for the Auditing Committee :, 


O. J. Field, Chairman 
William R. Reinick 


Miss Mary V. Fisk 
And for the Nominating Committee: 
George S. Godard, Chairman 
Mrs. M. C. Klingelsmith 
E, J. Lien 
The President: We come to the Report of the Committee on the Library 
of Congress subject headings. 


Mr. Cheney the Chairman not being present, Mr. Hewitt of the Committee 
read the report as follows: 


The Committee on Catalogue Subject Headings, appointed to confer with the 
Library of Congress on Law Headings for a Catalogue, respectfully reports 
as follows: 


The committee held a number of conferences with the committee of the Li- 
brary of Congress, attended by Dr. Edwin M. Borchard, Law Librarian of Con- 
gress, Mr. J. David Thompson, Law Librarian of Columbia University, Miss 
Laura A. Thompson, of the Library of Congress, Mr. Luther E. Hewitt, librarian 
of The Law Association of Philadelphia, and Mr. George N. Cheney, Chairman 
of your committee, librarian of the Court of Appeals at Syracuse. 


At these conferences, the committee representing the American Association 
of Law Libraries made two requests. One of these was that the Library of Con- 
gress give an especial attention to the increase of titles relating to the common 
law, and in particular to those concerning the more ancient features, and to the 
growth and development of the common law. The other request was that the 
Library of Congress add a second class of cross-references, to-wit: under each 
main title a list of those headings from which reference is made to such title. 
Thus under Contracts would be given a list of those titles under which cross- 
references to Contracts are made. 


Dr. Borchard, for the Library of Congress, assured your own Committee 
that these requests would receive careful consideration, and a complete list of 
“references from” has been furnished by him to the members of the committee. 
He furnished also a revised copy of the scheme of subject headings to show ad- 
ditions, and in a few cases, changes, made since the meetings. 


In these conferences, close attention was given to certain particular titles, 
some for one reason and some for another. In certain cases, a change of legal 
phraseology seemed to demand the adoption of new subject headings. This had 
been recognized by the Library of Congress, and the Tentative List printed by 
that Library and laid before The American Association of Law Libraries in 1912 
showed that it had received careful attention. Certain of the subjects presented 
more or less difficulty. The Association will remember, for instance, the dis- 
cussion over Bills and Notes, Commercial Paper, and Negotiable Instruments. 


In certain special instances, local usage was given recognition so far as to 
adopt the local title as a cross reference word. Thus while Provisional Reme- 
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dies was retained as a main subject heading because in quite general use in 
the country at large, yet kindred titles were added as cross-reference head- 
ings because the local usage was considerable. The work, however, is to be a 
general scheme, it being very properly considered by the Library of Congress 
that local law libraries can easily make the adjustment in the few cases where 
necessary. This is clearly explained by the Law Librarian of Congress, as fol- 
lows: “The device in general has been (where the local term is important) to 
incorporate it in the scheme by means of a see reference, for example, ‘Surro- 
gates,’ the term used in New York, is cross-referenced to ‘Probate Law and 
Practice’ by a see reference.” In yet other instances, careful consideration was 
given to titles, not from the legal point of view but in order to make a choice 
where some room for debate over words exists. The Association may remember, 
as an illustration, the discussion on the floor of the general meeting, as to whether 
Automobiles or Motor Vehicles should be chosen. 


Besides these conferences, there has been considerable correspondence with 
Dr. Borchard, for the Library of Congress, and the entire matter has made de- 
cided progress. In the course of the correspondence, lists of suggestions were 
submitted for consideration by the Library of Congress. The suggestions were 
in most part as to additions, for your Committee found occasions for change or 
alteration few in number; a testimonial to the care and skill with which the 
Tentative List had been prepared. The present status of the work is stated by Dr. 
Borchard as follows: 


“The cataloging of the collection of some eight thousand early treatises (that 
is, those of historic interest and those which are no longer in active use by the 
bar) is continually bringing up new subjects. Until this work of recataloging 
the early books is completed we shall not publish a definitive list of subject head- 
ings. This may take a year or eighteen months. Before the final scheme is de- 
cided upon, it is my intention to submit to the members of your committee a list 
of the changes which have been made in the list as you now know it, for the 
purpose of securing your suggestions, criticism, or approval as the case may be. 
The new list will then be published, and I hope it will be adaptable to the use of 
all law libraries... . 

“In the recataloging of the eight thousand treatises mentioned above, the 
scheme of subject headings as it now exists is, of course, being used; only in a few 
cases, particularly those dealing with the early historical books has it been neces- 
sary to adopt additional headings.” 

Your committee suggests that the president of the Association be authorized 
to appoint a committee on the subject for the coming year, to continue the work 
of this Committee should further occasion arise. 


Your committee desire to add that the Library of Congress has given scholar- 
ship, zeal and ability to this work, and untiring industry as well. No doubt from 
time to time, new titles will spring into use, and it is likely that some slight ad- 
dition may be found desirable in the subject-headings now being adopted; but 
these are matters which can be readily arranged as need therefor develops. 


When the work is ready, the Law Libraries will be able to procure printed 
catalogue cards. These will be of great value for three reasons: first because of 
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the economy of time and money gained by their use; secondly, by reason of the 
bibliography which their possession will ultimately afford; and thirdly, because 
of the advantage existing in having a standard list familiar to all throughout the 
country. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Geo. N. CHENeEy, Chairman. 


Mr. Schenk moved that the Committee be continued. Motion seconded 
and carried. 

Mr. Mettee: The scheme of subject headings would depend on whether a 
library used a card or a book catalogue. 

Mr. Hewitt: It is probably intended for a card system, but I am not certain. 

Mr. Mettee: Is the scheme one of amplification or may it be cut down? 

Mr. Hewitt: That was not discussed. I think it would be up to each li- 
brarian to use as much or as little as he saw fit. 

Mr. Schenk: As to the advisability of adopting the West Publishing Com- 
pany’s scheme, it is the one that is being adopted throughout the country, and 
which we use for the Index to Legal Periodicals. You will find that I have 
made more headings than appear in the 400 odd digest headings of the Ameri- 
can Digest classification scheme. That is the scheme on which the list of ten- 
tative headings should be based. The fact that the American digest of nearly 
100 volumes is based on that scheme, and that the Massachusetts digest and 
most of the other State digests are being based on that plan, would make it 
appear that it is the best. I feel that the basis of the subject list should be 
some scheme that is being adopted by the various states and has the approval 
of the American Bar Association. The classification of tentative headings was 
based on the present scheme of subject headings of the Library of Congress. 
The Library of Congress is being classified and the headings must fit in with 
that scheme. Several libraries have adopted the Library of Congress classifi- 
cation scheme, and will adopt the subject headings used by that library. It 
seems to me that there should be some plan now in general use. The printed 
library cards cannot be of any use in the majority of libraries unless some such 
principle can be followed. Two libraries cut up our Index to Legal Periodicals 
and paste on cards. They will have to revise their subject headings if they 
adopt the tentative list, or the Association will have to adopt for the Index to 
Legal Periodicals the subject headings in use by the Library of Congress. There 
should be some well known classification scheme recognized by the American 
Bar Association, the text book writers, etc. etc. 

Mr. Hewitt: The American Bar Association and the West Publishing Com- 
pany, a number of years ago, had a joint study of legal topics in order to form- 
ulate what afterwards became the West Publishing Company’s scheme of classi- 
fication of the law. The American Bar Association and the West Publishing 
Company both gave that scheme their approval. I do not know that either 
party thought it was perfect, but it met approval as the best plan that could 
be gotten up. The preparation by the West Publishing Company and the Ameri- 
can Bar Association was with a view to referring lawyers, not to treatises, not 
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to monographs, but to the decisions in individual cases, on individual questions 
by the courts. The writers of the treatises have up to this date selected their 
own fields in which to labor. They have not adopted the digest plan; they have 
not been controlled or helped in forming their plans for writing by what the 
digests have done; so that a text book will cover a ground which would be 
represented by a number of headings in the digest. I think the plan of ciassi- 
fication for writing, and the plan for a guide to individual cases are two dis- 
tinct and separate things. They have points in common, because they all go 
back to fundamental principles of law, and necessarily the greater part of the 
plan of one will be that of the other. Each system has to have a subject title 
“Contracts”, each system has to have a title “Criminal law’. The treatises 
are bound to cover more ground than the digests. I find a number of headings 
very little used which I think must have been taken from the West Publishing 
Company’s scheme. The West Publishing Company’s scheme is not the basic 
principle; the law is the principle, and the West Publishing Company builds on 
that like any other concern. The same subject headings will be found in both. 

Mr. Schenk: The ‘question does not relate to the classification of law so 
much as it does to the mechanical end. Take the heading “Statute of frauds”— 
where are you going to look for the subject “Statute of frauds’? If I look 
in the Harvard Law Review it is under “Statute of Frauds’, and in the Ameri- 
can and English Encyclopaedia there is no ‘such heading. In the tentative list 
the heading is “Statute of Frauds”. In the West Publishing Company’s digest 
it is “Frauds, Statute of”. Of course, the West classification scheme is not the 
best that could be gotten up at the present time; that was made up ten or twelve 
years ago. If they have adopted a certain form, the subject heading in the ten- 
tative list prepared for the use of librarians should be, “Frauds, Statute of”, and 
there should be a cross reference “Statute of frauds. See Frauds”. That is 
what I mean by a basic principle. 

Mr. Hewitt: There is a difference in form, and it might be well, as long 
as the West Digest is in general use, to put it under the form of the West Pub- 
lishing Company. I do not see why it could not be placed as suggested by Mr. 
Schenk. “Statute of Frauds” is only the historical form; there is no reason for 
it. Where either form will suit, have the same for both. 

Dr. Wire: There is a difference between classification of ideas and classi- 
fication of books. The Library of Congress has had a committee on classifica- 
tion of law; you have a classification of books, which is an entirely different 
proposition. You cannot revise a classification of books after it is once printed. 
We have nothing to do with the classification of law. A classification of law 
books is something different from a cataloguing of law books. This classifi- 
cation is made up to suit the Library of Congress. There are a great many 
libraries taking up this classification and using it, and there are many libraries 
using their subject headings with cards. The subject headings of the West 
Publishing Company are an index, and that is different from classification for 
a catalogue. The index was made a number of years ago and things have 
changed. I do not believe in following to any large extent the idea of the 
West Publishing Company scheme for a catalogue of books. It is all right for 
indexing but not for a classification. I would prefer a straight scheme like 
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Poole’s Index, which is more familiar to librarians. I do not think that the 
lawyers to a large extent use the index or catalogue; they would use the digest 
system; they do not generally fuss around with a catalogue. A large per cent 
of the older librarians do not know anything about any catalogue except a 
printed one; they have no use for card catalogues. The Library of Congress 
will take suggestions but do as they want. Speaking of the Statute of Frauds, 
that is merely a matter of mechanical preference. You would have to make 
certain rules in order to have the catalogue usable. I do not believe in follow- 
ing too closely the West Publishing Company system or the ideas of a lawyer. 
What one lawyer will like, another will not. Take the subject Res judicata, for 
instance—some lawyers will ask for that, and others for a different heading. 
We must agree on some one thing. The details should be left to a committee 
to work out. 

Mr. Poole: Mr. Hewitt, in your conference with Mr. Borchard, did the 
question come up as to how far the Library of Congress was subordinating law 
headings to the headings in their general catalogue; whether they were trying to 
make their entire catalogue uniform, or whether they were trying exclusively to 
make a law catalogue which would be intelligible to a practising lawyer? 

Mr. Hewitt: I wrote a letter to Dr. Borchard in which I inquired how it 
was that certain titles which I mentioned were not in the printed scheme. ‘The 
answer was that there was some sort of an arrangement with the general library, 
and at times they had to recognize the relationship to the general library under 
Dr. Putnam, and that there was sometimes a variation in the titles in the law 
scheme. I did not make any contention, but I thought that the law librarians 
as they got the list would themselves make changes. I think they have some- 
times allowed the general library to be a controlling factor, which of course 
we would not be disposed to recognize. As we get the cards, I think we will 
have to use them as we see fit. The card system for law libraries may be older 
than the people of New England think. I know that the library in Philadelphia 
put it into use in 1891. I presume that in Boston the system was in use 50 
years earlier than that. We adopted the card system for cataloguing in 1891. I 
agree with Dr. Wire that a classification for books cannot be a classification for 
ideas. 

Miss Woodard: Are we not going backwards in adopting the system of 
the West Publishing Company or the Library of Congress? 

Mr. Schenk: The American Digest is really founded on Abbott’s U. S. 
Digest published in 1842. These were consolidated into the first series of the 
U. S. Digest in 1872. There was a consolidation by Little, Brown & Co., and 
up to 1895 it was the publication of Little, Brown & Co. It was then purchased 
by the West Publishing Co., and they made a few minor changes. The same 
headings appear in the U. S. Digest as in the Decennial or Century Digest. 
I use the term American Digest bécause we know it as such. I do not follow 
letter for letter any scheme, but take a basic principle on which to build. 

Miss Woodard: On what was the subject catalogue at the New York State 
Law Library founded? Where did they get their headings ? 

Mr. Colson: That came out in 1882, and I can’t answer your question; I 
do not know the history of the first catalogue. 
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Miss Woodard: When I was beginning my catalogue I used the New York 
State Library headings without question. 

Mr. Schenk: Mr. Griswold told me he prepared it after consultation with 
Mr. Berry of the New York City Bar Association and comparison with the 
Social Law Library catalogue of Mr. Vaughan, published in 1865. 

Mr. Hewitt: The English and American catalogues have a marked similar- 
ity. Each uses the other’s words. I am not willing to change “Statute of 
Frauds” to “Frauds, Statute of”, and not willing to be controlled by the West 
Publishing Company. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith: A digest system is unfitted for other purposes. We will 
use the West Digest in a way because it has used other persons’ work. I went 
to this catalogue for much help, but I want a principle. I tried to work out 
a scheme and follow the principles of jurisprudence and tried to classify each 
book, but I did not carry that out far enough to say that I could do it; I only 
went about quarter way through the catalogue. We want a consensus of opin- 
ion on the best scheme. 

Mr. Schenk: I agree with Mrs: Klingelsmith. She wants a broad principle; 
not hard and fast definitions. 

Mr. Hicks: In Columbia we are doing just what you all say you have done 
—consulting all available aids, but as we are using the Library of Congress 
printed cards, the tendency is to use their siitbject headings. We do not tie 
ourselves down. We need something further than printed lists or the guides 
from other catalogues. We ought to be able to buy printed guide cards con- 
taining a complete series of guides to insert in our catalogue. I feel that the 
West Publishing Company’s classification can be used only in a classified cata- 
logue. If we had a straight alphabetical list of subjects, then a series of guide 
cards could be printed and would be useful. Mr. Bailey of the Library Bureau 
stated that if they could get librarians to agree upon a list of subject headings, 
they would print guide cards. 

The President: We come to the subject, Architectural plans and furnishings. 

Mr. Colson: I have been asked to state a few features of the quarters of the 
new state law library at Albany. You must remember that the New York State 
Library is housed in the New York State Education Building, and, of course, 
that the law library is simply a part, and a small part, of the New York State 
Library. Whatever inconvenience there may be about the law library quarters, 
considered by themselves, is in general due to the fact that the needs of a large 
number of different activities in the Education Department had to be worked 
out in the same building. The adjustment of these various needs together with 
the limitations which the shape of the site imposed upon the architects resulted 
in the law library and the legislative reference library being placed side by 
side in one long narrow wing of the building. What would naturally have been 
a hallway between these two rooms was cleverly turned into a common stack 
room. In other words, the law library and the legislative reference library are 
each in a long narrow room with doors opening into a common stack room. As 
a result it is impossible to concentrate certain classes of material, such as court 
reparts, into as small a space as would be desirable, and the shape of the room 
also entails certain difficulties of administration. Nevertheless there are certain 
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compensating advantages over a room more nearly square. One important ad- 
vantage is that the room is, 1 believe, a better study room. It is always possible 
to get off into a quiet alcove. Another is that the long narrow room adapts itself 
to a division into parts for different classes of readers. 

The stack room is separated from the !aw and legislative libraries by heavy 
fire walls and the doors entering into it are of metal. It is of course built on up- 
to-date fireproof lines—there is nothing combustable in it. The shelving was 
built by the Art Metal Construction Company on a late model, different from that 
used, for instance, in the Harvard Law School stack room, and Mr. Arnold 
thought that the late model was substantially superior to the earlier one. The 
shelves slide into slots in the side supports, and the supports are rounded at the 
edges. There are no sharp edges and the shelf adjustment is simple. 

The lighting system is perhaps the best feature of the entire building. In 
the main reading room of the law library we have first of all an indirect system 
of lighting to illuminate the room as a room. The tables have individual read- 
ing lights. There are also entirely separate lights to illuminate the shelves, but 
it is seldom necessary to use them. All the lights for the shelves, including the 
stack room shelves, are so arranged by reflectors that they illuminate all the 
shelves about equally well, the lowest as well as the highest. 

At the end of the room where the lawyers and the members of the state 
departments and the legislature do most of their work, we have large individual 
tables with only one chair at a table. Each table is supposed to be used by only 
one person, although it is large enough to accommodate two or even three persons 
in case they desire to work together. These individual tables are provided with 
drawers which lock. In another part of the room we have tables somewhat sim- 
ilar to those which Mr. Poole has in his large room—a long and very broad 
table with a partition running along the middle line arranged so that it can be 
utilized as a shelf. The partition is high enough to prevent a person sitting on 
one side from seeing a person on the other side. Each of these tables will 
accommodate very comfortably twelve persons. At the end of the room where the 
Albany Law School students and the general public do most of their work we 
have a series of long broad tables, not provided, however, with the partition or 
shelf. Each of these will accommodate six persons. These three styles of tables 
are well adapted for the different kinds of work and the different classes of 
readers that we have in our library, and have worked out well. 

One important lesson of our fire is that combustible material, such as wooden 
chairs, tables, etc., must be kept out of a steel stackroom as much as possible, 
for if there is anything outside of the books in a steel stackroom that can read- 
ily burn, and it does catch on fire, a substantial part of the steel shelving (the 
metal being such a good conductor of heat) may become so hot as to damage 
the books on them to a greater extent than if the books had been on wooden 
shelves. Almost all the material that was saved from our library fire was shelved 
on wooden shelving and not on steel shelving. Most of the books on the steel 
shelving were burned to a powder resembling tobacco ashes. This is not an 
argument against steel shelving. In order not to misunderstand what I have 
just said it is necessary to know that in the old New York State Library there 
was no one room, or series of rooms, separated from the other parts of the 
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library, .of fireproof material throughout, and with modern steel shelving from 
top to bottom—in other words there was really nothing corresponding to a 
modern steel construction stackroom. On the contrary, as the library grew, room 
after room was utilized for shelving, and finally gallery after gallery was con- 
structed as the only expedient remaining to provide the necessary shelf space— 
and in later years steel shelving was installed here and there to help out the 
earlier wooden shelving. The growth was along such lines that the matter of 
adequate vertical bracings and supports could not be worked out as it is in a 
modern steel construction stackroom which approximates in this respect a mod- 
ern skyscraper. These being the conditions, when the fire came there was a 
general collapse, and much inflammable material became mixed in with the steel 
shelves. In other words, the conditions at the New York State Library in the 
capitol were such that the fire was not a test of a properly constructed modern 
fireproof and steel construction stackroom. Our fire was, however, a con- 
vincing demonstration of the great importance of keeping out of such a stack- 
room inflammable material. 

In planning the law stackroom we should have done more than was done 
in the way of providing cages for books which are consulted frequently and 
which therefore should be kept readily accessible, but which on account of their 
value or for other reasons should be kept under lock and key. In the general 
library stackroom there are several of these’ cages. I would have asked for 
more in the law stackroom if I had known as much then as I do now. 

Mr. Poole: Was there any attempt to divide the inside of the law library 
stackroom by fire walls or fire doors or by wired glass? 

Mr. Colson: No. . 

Mr. Schenk: Our library reading room in Chicago is 160 feet long and 50 
feet wide, and will accommodate 326 readers. Below is a mezzanine floor 10 feet 
high, and running the whole length is a stack of steel construction. A fire above 
or below would not spread to the stack. 

The furniture should be of a non-reflecting type; no highly polished sur- 
faces. The chairs should be swivel chairs. 

Mr. Godard: On our tables we have “Battleship” linoleum, and our tables 
are bronze. 

Mr. Hewitt: I would suggest safety gates on book lifts. The continued 
buzzing of call bells is an annoyance. I think also that there should be a pro- 
vision for pencils, pens and blotters on the tables. 

Meeting adjourned until the afternoon of June 25th, at 2:30 o'clock. 


THIRD SESSION, JUNE 25, 1913, at 2:30 P. M. 


The President: The meeting will come to order. We will now have the 
pleasure of an informal talk from Mr. Frederick D. Colson, of the New York 
State Law Library on the State Law Library since the fire. 

Mr. Colson: When the President, some time ago, very kindly asked me to 
appear before you today, I was obliged to say that I could not prepare a formal 
paper to read on this occasion, or even give the matter any thought in advance. 
All I could agree to do was, speaking entirely extemporaneously, to tell you some 
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thing about present conditions at the New York State Law Library. Having 
had this distinct understanding with the President, I feel justified in referring to 
it at this time not by way of apology, but simply to explain the very informal 
and scrappy character of my remarks. 

You probably know in general something about the old State Law Library 
at Albany. It had over 100,000 volumes at the time of the fire, and inasmuch 
as it was built up before I went there, I think I need have no hesitation in saying 
that it was one of the great law libraries of the world. It was wiped out of 
existence in the early morning hours of March 29, 1911. The State was con- 
fronted all at once and without any warning with the task of building up an en- 
tire library from the ground up, and of building with the greatest possible speed, 
for there was a very pressing need for a law library at Albany. The legislature, 
the state departments and the courts—principally the Court of Appeals—had for 
years relied very largely upon the Law Library, so that when the State Library 
was destroyed it left a void which had to be filled at the earliest possible moment. 
Our endeavor has been to build up our law collections in the order of their im- 
portance to the above state agencies and to lawyers. Naturally, therefore, we 
started out first to restore, so far as possible, our collections of tourt reports. In 
connection with the American court reports, a question arose that perhaps is 
worth referring to, namely, as to whether we should in all cases, whenever pos- 
sible, get the reports in the original editions, or whether we should be content 
with reprints. We decided that for our library, irrespective of what might 
be entirely proper for other libraries, we ought to have the reports in the original 
editions. Practically all the court reports which the library bought are in the 
original editions. Our brief library experience since the fire has demonstrated 
to our own satisfaction that we made a wise decision in this regard. Our collec- 
tion of American court reports is practically complete. It lacks (outside of course 
of some of the side and local court reports of Pennsylvania) only two or three vol- 
umes. I have in mind particularly volume 2 of Labatt’s California District Court 
Reports and volume 2 of McGloin’s Louisiana Court Reports (both incomplete 
volumes) which I believe are also lacking from most of the other libraries repre- 
sented here. I would like to know what libraries have these two volumes, 

Our collection of English, Irish and Scotch court reports is so complete 
that it will require a very careful checking to discover gaps. 

We believe our collection of Canadian court reports and Canadian legal 
periodicals is absolutely complete. 

We have already made considerable progress in restoring our British colo- 
nial material, but this collection is still, of course, far from what it was before the 
fire and will probably remain so for some time. 

Next we took up the matter of American statute law. We received a very 
substantial amount of this kind of material from other states, and we feel very 
grateful for these very generous gifts. This material was supplemented by the 
purchase of a large collection from Mr. T. L. Cole, and by smaller purchases from 
the Boston Book Co., Mr. Hook and others. In checking up this material we 
have made constant use of the Massachusetts State Library Hand-list of Ameri- 
can Statute Law and I wish to take this opportunity to say that I think we are 
all greatly indebted to Mr. Belden and to Mr. Babbitt for their enterprise in 
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producing this most valuable publication. Whatever its defects may be, it is, 
as a whole, incomparably the best checklist there is of American statute law, 
and I venture to say that it will remain so for some time to come. We have 
succeeded in gathering together in a short space of time what is already a re- 
markable collection of American statute law. It will soon compare most favor- 
ably with the best collections in other libraries. 

Our collection of Canadian statute law is also, even at this early date, a 
notable one. We already have, of course, the ordinary editions of the English 
public statutes. After careful consideration of the problem, we have practically 
decided not to attempt to build up in our library collections of the English pri- 
vate and local acts. My understanding is that at the present time the only li- 
braries in this country having extensive collections of these statutes are the Library 
of Congress, the Harvard Law Library and the Massachusetts State Library. 
I would like to know what consideration other libraries represented in this Asso- 
ciation have given to this question. 

1 pass over the matter of textbooks because they present no serious prob- 
lems. Suffice it to say that the library already has a very strong working collec- 
tion of legal treatises and the experience of our own library demonstrates that 
we must be practically complete in this line. 

The weakest collection in the library today, and I fear it will be for a good 
many years, is our collection of legal periodicals. We feel this loss all the more 
because before the fire this collection was remarkably complete. I doubt whether 
old, going libraries realize how scarce this material now is. Our experience since 
the fire seems to demonstrate that it is more difficult to secure American legal 
periodicals than any other single class of legal material, and I have been forced to 
the conclusion that the library will have to consider going to the extremity of 
buying even single numbers. Apparently we can not stop at single volumes, as 
I thought at an earlier date that we could. Some duplication in purchases will 
doubtless result, but I am convinced that there is no way to avoid it entirely. 
Under these circumstances I shall be very glad to ascertain from other libraries 
represented here what you have in the way of duplicate periodical material. 

The greatest loss which the library suffered, from the point of view of 
actual everyday working material, was the loss of our collection of the cases 
and briefs of our Court of Appeals and our Supreme Court. We had in the 
old library what was supposed to be a complete set of the cases and briefs of 
the Court of Appeals from the organization of that Court in 1847, and a prac- 
tically complete set of the cases and briefs of the old General Terms and the 
present Appellate Divisions of the Supreme Court from about 1872 to date. 
I do not need to dwell on the value of that collection. It was all destroyed and 
there is no way now of restoring it except in a fragmentary way. The library 
has a large number of unbound Supreme Court cases and briefs which were 
not in the capitol and which were therefore not destroyed, but we have not yet 
been able to get at this material and it is impossible at this time to state its extent. 
Before the fire we had nothing in the way of a collection of cases and briefs 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, except in individual cases, but after 
the fire we were offered a collection which is supposed to be complete from 1874 
to date. The library bought this collection and has made arrangements for con- 
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tinuations. The library never has gone, and probably never will go, into the mat- 
ter of cases and briefs in other federal courts, mainly because we do not have 
enough call for them to justify the very large expenditure of time and money 
necessary to maintain such a collection. 

Our library has also been extremely fortunate in securing constitutional con- 
vention material. Our old collection was recognized, I believe, as one of the best 
in the country, but present indications are that we may even succeed in the 
near future in surpassing it. 

Mr. Schenk: Are you going to build up your collection of trials? 

Mr. Colson : You probably all know that Mr. Griswold built up a most notable 
collection of this material. For some time we were in doubt as to the wisdom 
of giving this collection the important place in our library that it occupied before 
the fire. We have finally decided to continue the old policy, but to a very sub- 
stantial extent on the ground that such material is valuable to our general library 
as historical material altogether aside from its value to the law library as legal 
material. You must remember that the situation at Albany is quite different 
from what it would be if the library I am in was simply a law library. The 
law library is of course simply a part of the much larger state library and the 
New York State Library has always been notable for its historical collections. 
I believe. however, that a collection of trials has much material in it of very real 
value even to the lawyer in his everyday practice, but the difficulty at the present 
time is that we have no key to this material. It needs much more indexing than 
even the best existing practice of analytical cataloging will give us. No doubt 
there are numerous examples scattered through such a collection of able cross- 
examinations designed to bring out this or that legal element, helpful illustra- 
tions of the way to get into the record certain kinds of evidence, expert testimony 
of great value in other cases, and so on. I believe that if we had an adequate 
index of trials such a collection might prove to be a legal tool of no small value. 

Mr. Hewitt: That means plenty of work for the law library. I have never 
seen trials catalogued except in a crude way. The catalogues never state even 
the kind of trial. 

Mr. Mettee: I have been indexing trials and intend to index them. I have 
been paying exorbitant prices for trials. 

Mr. Colson: I have been asked a number of questions about our duplicates 
and while I have been given no authority to speak on behalf of the library on this 
subject (and whatever I say must, therefore, be taken with this understanding) 
I am glad of this opportunity to explain briefly what our situation is, so far 
as we now know it, with respect to them. First of all I wish to state most em- 
phatically that we feel very grateful to many libraries throughout the country for 
their generosity to us after the fire, and I believe I am entirely safe in saying 
that there is no disposition on the part of anyone connected with the New York 
State Library to be selfish about whatever duplicates the library may have. The 
library is not yet in a position, however, and may not be for a year or even two, to 
state definitely what it can do in the way of supplying on exchange account mia- 
terial from its duplicate collection. By reason of the lack of shelving in the old 
library quarters a great deal of this material had before the fire been stored 
for years in various places outside the capitol, and although we now have shelf 
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space it is obvious that it will take a long time to unbox this material and arrange 
it systematically on the shelves. Furthermore I can see that there may be a 
great misapprehension as to the value of this duplicate material, at least to law 
libraries. I believe that 99 per cent of this collection consists of New York 
state legislative journals and collected documents and the separate reports (gen- 
erally found also in the collected documents) of state departments. I assume 
that most law libraries cannot go extensively into this kind of material not only 
because a great deal of it is not law material but also because of the very great 
amount of shelf space and constant attention involved in the maintenance of 
such material. I believe that practical limitations upon our activities require 
law librarians to leave this field very largely to general libraries. 

Mr. Mettee: Could we get a single copy of a volume if we wanted it? 

Mr. Colson: In many cases I think this will be possible. It is true that 
scattered through the above material there are reports of considerable value to 
law librarians. While this collection is now handled by the legislative reference 
section of our library, and not by the law library as it was before the fire, if you 
will write to me about individual items which you may wish to secure, or about 
which you desire information, I shall be very glad to take the matter up with 
our legislative reference librarian. With respect to strictly law material I fear 
that our duplicates consist very largely of the one volume reprint in 1888 of the 
New York colonial laws for the years 1774-75, the five volume reprint in 1886- 
87 of the state session laws from 1777 to 1801, a small stock of some of the edi- 
tions of the Revised Statutes, of the session laws from about 1860 to date, and 
of constitutional convention publications. Unfortunately most of the law dupli- 
cate material is not only cheap stuff fairly easily procurable on the market but 
alsc. material which most law libraries already have. It is possible, though not 
probable, that some other duplicate law material, perhaps of more value, will 
come to light when we have been able to get at all our boxes. 

Mr. Mettee: Have you a list of duplicates? 

Mr. Colson: No; and I do not feel able to promise when we will have one. 
If, however, you wish to secure any particular items, or information concerning 
them, I trust that you will all write very freely to the library. You will find 
us all most desirous to be as helpful as our circumstances will permit. 

Miss Woodard: With regard to adjustment of insurance, we recently had 
a fire, and last year we took out a blanket insurance. Two or three months ago 
the official catalogue was fireproofed, and the insurance men said that would be 
the catalogue they would want to consult in adjusting fire losses. What would 
be the best list to use if you wanted to replace a library—the accession book 
record or the shelf list record—and what would be the best method of replacing 
books? If you wanted to replace anything what would you rely on? 

Mr. Hicks: Within the last two years all of the property of Columbia Uni- 
versity—books, etc., have been valued and insured, and the value set upon the 
books was accepted by the insurance company. We have never had a fire nor 
a loss, so I do not know what the attitude of the insurance company would be. 
For instance, we put a certain value on the books and the company agreed to 
accept it. They accepted that valuation, and I presume that is the way they 
would have to settle. We keep our shelf list, which constitutes the only off- 
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cial record we have, in the general library, so that if the law library should burn 
we would still have a record. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith: How did you value your library? 

Mr. Hicks: We simply made a flat rate—$4.50 a volume, 

Miss Woodard: Have vou a duplicate shelf list of the Law library? 

Mr. Hicks: There has been a question as to whether we should not have 
a duplicate shelf list of the whole collection. If there were a loss, we would 
not have an official record. 

Miss Woodard: I have a card shelf list and a loose leaf ledger shelf list, 
and we are required to file both. 

Mr. Schenk: The Chicago University Law Library has been in existence 10 
years. We know the actual cost of the library. We know that our library cost 
up to date $87,000, and I suppose that would be the basis of an expert opinion 
in case of an adjustment with the insurance company. 

Miss Woodard: Would that be the value at the date of the burning of the 
library ? 

Mr. Schenk: I would consider that as a basis of adjustment. 

Mr. Colson: The New York State Library, as I believe is understoood, 
will be open next Sunday for the express purpose of welcoming any of the 
people at this meeting who may desire to come up. We shall be glad to have 
you all. 

The President: We all extend to Mr. Colson our thanks for coming here at 
considerable inconvenience, and we appreciate the information he has given and 
the invitation he has extended to visit his library. Mr. Frederick C. Hicks of 
the Columbia Law Library, will read a paper on Law Libraries and the Public.* 

The President: Dr. Wire will give us some information as to the system of 
County Law Libraries in Massachusetts. 

Dr. Wire: I have a library that circulates over a county of 1500 square miles. 
I am the only representative here, I think, of the system of law libraries in use 
in the State of Massachusetts. We have 12 counties and some of them have very 
small law collections, from 500 to 1000 volumes. These libraries are supported 
under the Revised Statute Laws of 1902, Chap. 38. This permits the lawyers of 
any county to incorporate themselves into a law library association under the 
regular laws of Massachusetts. The County Commissioners are permitted to 
grant $2000 a year (in the case of the smaller libraries, I think $1000), and such 
other sums as they may deem necessary. When the act was passed there was 
also in effect a session law giving us the naturalization fees. These were taken 
away by Act of Congress, when the whole matter of naturalization was taken 
over by the United States government and one-half the fees were given to the 
clerk of the Court and the other half paid direct to the Government, so that the 
Commission have made such other grants as were necessary, and in our case we 
have not gone on the tax list until within a year or so. Nearly all the other 
libraries are on the tax list. We have altogether $7500 a year; Essex $8000 and 
Middlesex $9000. We have rooms, light and heat in the County Building and 
they supply us with furniture, etc. Other libraries are supplied with janitor 
service. The statute expressly stipulates that these libraries are to be open and 





*Mr. Hicks’ paper will be found on later pages of this number. 
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free to the Court and to the citizens of the Commonwealth, which makes them 
free public libraries. Some of the other libraries are placed under the control 
of the bar associations. 95 per cent of our books may go over the county to 
lawyers, business men, and town officials, and to anyone bringing an endorse- 
ment. There is very little circulation outside of Worcester, however. We do 
not have more than 50 volumes out at one time out of about 35,500, and of those, 
most are in Worcester. We have about 5000 text books. No one can keep a 
book if it is called for, and I have power to call a book in, especially if it is wanted 
by the Chief Justice, but it can be returned to the party when the Court has 
finished. Any book can be taken from the library, even statutes. As a rule the 
library strains a point to provide all reasonable facilities. It does not cost the 
lawyers one cent. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith: Is the Columbia University library free? 

Mr. Hicks: No. 

Mr. Schenk: The libraries of Chicago are practically free. The North- 
western University is very liberal, especially with its foreign collection, and will 
ship it around the country. In the Law School of the University of Chicago 
there is a slight restriction, viz, that the permission must be granted by the 
Dean, or for a limited time by the Librarian. The John Crerar library has a 
good constitutional law collection. It is a reference library and open to the 
public. 

Mr. Hewitt: The Philadelphia Law Association will allow citizens to use 
the library, but there is not much use of the library by people who are not law- 
yers. We do not give legal advice. In Pennsylvania the system of free libraries 
in many of the counties runs back to 1897. They are allowed a portion of the 
fines imposed, and they must establish free libraries open to the public, in the 
Court Houses. 

The President: The next item is a paper by Arthur C. Pulling, Librarian of 
the Law Library of the University of Minnesota, on the library of which he 
has charge. The hour being late, the Chair suggests that inasmuch as Mr. Pull- 
ing is not with us to add a personal touch to his paper, the reading of it be 
dispensed with and that it be incorporated in the printed minutes. 

Motion made and seconded that the reading of the paper be dispensed with 
and that it be printed in the minutes. Motion carried.* 

Adjourned to June 26th at 9:30 A. M. 


FOURTH SESSION, JUNE 26, 1913, AT 9:30 A. M. 


The President: The first matter before the meeting is the report of the 
Nominating Committee. 
Mr. Godard: Your Committee recommends the following candidates for 
officers of the Association during the ensuing year. 
For President, Franklin O. Poole 
First Vice President, Frederick W. Schenk 
Second Vice President, O. J. Field 
Secretary, Miss G. E. Woodard 
Treasurer, E. Lee Whitney 





*Mr. Pulling’s paper will be found in later pages of this number. 
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For Executive Committee: 
E. O. S. Scholefield, Legislative Library, British Columbia. 
A. J. Small, Iowa State Law Library. 
C. Will Shaffer, Washington State Law Library. 
Motion made and seconded that the report be accepted, and that the Sec- 
retary cast one ballot for the candidates named. Motion carried. 
The President: The Secretary has cast one ballot for the candidates men- 
tioned in the report of the Nominating Committee, and the candidates are elected. 
We come to the report of the Auditing Committee. The vouchers and books 
have not arrived owing to delinquency on the part of the express company. It 
will be necessary, therefore, that the matter be laid over and acted upon by that 
Committee later, and unless there is some objection, this will be done and their 
report will be printed in the minutes. I hear no objection.* 
Mrs. Klingelsmith, of the Committee on Resolutions, reported the follow- 
ing resolution and moved its adoption: 


WHEREAS, after a long and untiring service in his life work our friend 
and fellow member Charles J. Babbitt has this year completed his. work and 
become a graduate member of our fellowship, and through his death this Asso- 
ciation has lost an active member, a kind friend and a valued associate, who has 
left behind him an enduring memorial in the good work which he accomplished : 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Association has met with an irreparable loss, 
and that we extend our sympathy to the bereaved family, and that this resolu- 
tion shall become a part of the record. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The President: The next item is the report of the Committee on Shelf 
Classification. The Committee was instructed to investigate the various classi- 
fications and to report. It was not directed to favor any particular system, 
but was requested to gather information and put it into shape. Many requests 
had been received from members of the Association for information. 

Miss Woodard made a report showing considerable progress in the work; 
the report will be included in a later number of this Journal. 

The President: Mr. Cheney, in a letter, advised that further investigation be 
made for the purpose of bringing out the entire classification schemes used in 
law libraries. Would it be your pleasure to continue this Committee? 

Mr. Small: I move that the committee be continued to proceed with the 
work on broader lines. I would be glad to know how to handle the Bar Asso- 
ciation reports and the periodicals, and whether criminal law periodicals are 
placed with text books, and whether collected cases on criminal law are placed 
with text books under Criminal law, or whether they are in a collection by them- 
selves. 

I move that the committee be continued and instructed to investigate and 
report at the next annual meeting on the entire classification of law libraries. 
Motion seconded by Mrs. Klingelsmith. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith: I desire an investigation that gives you the correct view 
of the subject; the other gives you the superficial view. I believe that all our 
difficulty comes from the idea that because we have not classified our fiction, we 





*The Committee’s report will be found appended to these minutes. 
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have not classified our libraries. If the Committee can be continued, we shall 
get enlightenment. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Mettee: Does the vote cover the personnel? 

The President: Unless there is some objection, we will understand that 
the vote with reference to the committee’s being continued does not include the 
personnel of the committee, but that the President may make such changes there- 
in as may be necessary. 

There was no objection. 

The President: Mr. Martel will now address us. 

Mr. Martel: In connection with the continuance of this Committee, if the 
Library of Congress can give you any information, they will be glad to do so. 
We have done nothing. The classification of the law library has not been con- 
sidered on account of other business. We expect that possibly during the coming 
year we may take up the work. In regard to the classification of text books, we 
shall do what the law section desires. We shall work out a classification scheine 
and have a classified catalogue, if not a classification on the shelf. 

In connection with cataloguing the library, the Law Library has published 
a list of subject headings which are used so far as they have not been modified. 
I have an annotated copy to show anyone interested. Some headings have been 
eliminated. In the general catalogue we find it necessary to use different head- 
ings from those in the law library. A heading which is in a catalogue of a law 
library would be unintelligible in a general catalogue. Wherever a law library 
desires a different heading from that used in the general catalogue, we ¢lis- 
tinguish it by enclosing it in brackets. The brackets are used in the law li- 
brary catalogue, but not in the general catalogue. 

Miss Woodard: We have the same difficulty. Our law text books also 
have cards in the general catalogue. In order to show what law text books we 
have in our card catalogue, so that the general student may find it, we put an 
author card into the card catalogue of the University, but we do not make 
subject entries for those books. Is there any way to indicate the difference 
between the headings in the general and in the law catalogues? 

Mr. Martel: We are doing that. We indicate the form of heading in the 
general catalogue, and we use it in the law catalogue. We have a great many 
law headings printed in the general list. 

Miss Woodard: Shall I understand that the headings indicated on the Li- 
brary of Congress cards are not headings that will be used in the law list? 

Mr. Martel: When the cataloguing of the text books is completed, the list 
will be revised. We may show a variation of the headings in our general cata- 
logue as compared with those used in the law library. 

The President: When will the revised list be printed? 

Mr. Martel: We estimate that the cataloging will be completed by October, 
and then the reprinting of the list will be taken up. I cannot say definitely. If 
it is thought desirable I am sure the list will be reprinted. It may be expected 
the early part of 1914. 

The President: As to the National Legislative Information service, may I 
ask Mr. Godard if he has heard from Mr. Allen? 
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Mr. Godard: I received a letter last night. Mr. Allen has reduced his offer 
to $100 for 1914, furnishing cards covering all bills, daily reports, and final dis- 
position, provided he can get 25 subscribers. 

Mr. Small: Would he continue at that rate for other years? 

Mr. Godard: He wouldn’t promise. He is interested and is willing to make 
a personal contribution towards getting the thing started. 

The President: There will be circulars regarding that matter sent out to 
previous subscribers and others? 

Mr. Godard: Yes, the report will be sent to this Association. 

The President: We will now take up the matter of developing the Law 
Library Journal. 

Mr. Schenk: The main thing is to publish it promptly. There is a good 
chance that in future it will be published during the month it is dated. The 
next thing is to bring to the attention of the libraries the value of the periodical. 
Many libraries at the present time feel that as they have not the periodicals they 
do not need the Index, but in order to answer questions as to particular subjects 
the Index and bibliographies are valuable. If I were in a library where there 
were few periodicals, I feel the Index would be valuable to me because I could 
answer questions. Promptness is the first think requisite for pushing forward 
the Index. If we were to stop publishing the Index, a number of Librarians 
would feel that they had lost their right arm. It would be necessary for many of 
the libraries to prepare immediately some sort of a subject index of periodical 
literature for their own use, and the cost of preparation would be much greater 
than the annual subscription at present. I should like to have it urged upon the 
Librarians that an extra subscription be secured from some of the Libraries now 
taking one copy. There is no reason why sample copies should not be sent to 
anyone suggested to the Business Manager. 

The President: Have you any suggestion as to taking up the matter and car- 
rying it further, and as to improving the Law Library Journal? 

Mr. Schenk: This year, one number will be devoted to our proceedings. We 
may develop features for the other numbers. As to the suggestion that a list be 
published twice a year showing the latest reports published, I send out thiee 
times a year return posta: cards, asking for the latest volume of State reports 
printed, and then check up with the return postals. Our contractors do not 
keep us up to date. A list founded on such returns would be valuable for the 
librarians to check up with twice a vear. 

Mr. Hewitt: I would suggest the U. S. Monthly List of State publications. 

Mr. Schenk: That list is six months old. Under the copyright law there 
is no requirement that books shall be deposited with the Registrar of Copyrights 
immediately upon publication. Session laws are not copyrighted. 

Mr. Mettee: There is a book trust, and it is difficult to find what has been 
published. The Law Library Journal started out as an organ of the Association, 
and we should cooperate with it. The Maryland Law Library would commu- 
nicate immediately to a central officer all publications relating to law, whether 
general treatises or local in that territory, and then the central body could reprint 
this information so that every Librarian would have immediately available useful 
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information, independent of book men. I would suggest that a committee be 
appointed to investigate this matter. 

Mr. Hewitt: Such a committee would be delighted to receive these reports 
from the librarians in the different parts of the country. I move that the editor 
be authorized to print in the Law Library Journal a list of new publications in his 
discretion, and he can secure the information from the best sources. The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly includes every book that comes out during the week, and usvally 
lists them a little bit ahead, with a statement of what the book represents. The 
editor of the Library Journal is the editor of this Weekly. 

Mr. Schenk: I have checked that, but it does not give session laws. The 
State Reports are at the pleasure of the law publishers, and the Publishers’ Week- 
ly secures its information regarding them from the Library of Congress. A little 
better than the Weekly is Mr. Wilson’s book catalogue. The supplementary 
sheets of the Blue Book are another useful publication. 

Mr. Hewitt: I have not the Wilson list but we use the Publishers’ Weekly, 
and to good advantage. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith: What will be done to help Mr. Schenk? We need men 
from the different States to co-operate with him. 

Mr. Butler: A co-operative plan does not always work out to the best advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Mettee: I move that the editor invite the members of the Association, 
according to territory, to co-operate with him in publishing a complete list of 
publications for that ‘territory, and that the Association publish the same and 
do it promptly. 

Mr. Schenk: If people will submit information I will guarantee, if there is 
any space in the Law Library Journal, that it will go in. 

Mr. Lien: It is easy to get information regarding the State session laws, 
but what about publications of the publishing houses? 

Mr. Schenk: Mr. Mettee’s suggestion is valuable. We are interested in the 
question of State publications. Where there is no profit the publishers are not 
willing to give information. If Mr. Mettee will prepare a list of the Maryland 
publications of general use to law libraries, it will go into the Law Library Jour- 
nal. 

Mr. Lien: I suggest an amendment to Mr. Hewitt’s motion, to the effect that 
the editor publish a list of session laws, statutes, reports and digests of the States, 
and leave out the question of other books—it is the local works that I would like 
to hear about—and that the motion include only the statutes, session laws, reports 
and digests, advance parts as well as bound volumes. 

Mr. Hewitt: I will accept the amendment and make the motion accordingly. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Hewitt: I move that such other lists of law books be published as the 
editor of the Journal may see fit, and we leave it to his discretion to get the in- 
formation as best he can, relying on the members to help him out. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The President: If Mr. Schenk desires it, the Executive Committee will ap- 
point a committee. 
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One other matter should be considered, viz, the cooperation of this Associa- 
tion with the National Association of State Libraries in the matter of uniformity 
in the method of publishing session laws. It might be well to appoint a committee 
to keep this Association informed and to report to the Association. 

Mr. Mettee: I move that such committee be appointed. 

Mr. Lien: I suggest that the name of the Committee be the “Committee on 
uniformity of session laws and documents”. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

The President appointed Mr. Reinick as Chairman of the Committee. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith: I think we ought to take up the question of issuing pub- 
lications in thin paper editions. They take up less room on the shelves and cust 
less. 

Mr. Butler: The Encyclopaedia of Law and Procedure is published in the 
thin paper edition, but it does not last and is not satisfactory for library use. I 
put in a set of the thin paper edition, and a set of the thick. The thick paper 
edition is as good as new, and the thin paper shows the use it has had. 

Mrs. Klingelsmith: For an encyclopaedia, perhaps, but not for text books. It 
can be thin and still durable. The point is to put in good paper and charge for it. 

Mr. Schenk: I favor thick paper as against the thin, at least for student use. 
Thin paper, if good, would be better for little used books. 

Mr. Small: The session is drawing to an end, and before closing we should 
express our thanks to the officers of this Association; to our excellent President, 
who has been with us since organization ; to our splendid Secretary, our Vice Pres- 
idents, to the members of the Council, and to all those who have contributed to the 
success of this meeting. They are all entitled to the credit and to the thanks of 
the Association. I therefore make a motion that a vote of thanks be extended to 
the officers of this Association and to the committees and to those who have con- 
tributed papers, and also to Mr. Butler and Mr. Schenk, who have conducted the 
Index and the Law Library Journal. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Mr. Lien: I move that the meeting adjourn, without date. 


Seconded and carried. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Jan. 10, 1914. 
Mr. F. O. Poole, 
Pres. Amer. Association of Law Libraries, 
42 W. 44th St., New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
As Chairman of the Auditing Committee of the American Association of 

Law Libraries, I beg to report that the books of the Treasurer for the year ended 
June 20, 1913, have been audited and same found to be correct. 

Respectully, 

O. J. Field, 

Chairman, Auditing Committee. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee held June 25, 1913, it was agreed 
to turn the business management of the Index to Pericdicals & Law Library Jour- 
nal over to the Wilson Company as soon as satisfactory arrangements can be 
made. It was hoped that the circulation could thereby be increased and the peri- 
odical put on a better working basis. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Association of Law 
Libraries was held at 10 A. M., Jan. 3, 1914, at the Law Library of the University 
of Chicago. Present, Messrs. Poole, Schenk, Small, Butler, Mrs. Briggs and Miss 
Woodard. 

Pres. Poole read letters from members of the committee who were unable to 
be present and from members of the Association to whom letters asking for sug- 
gestions as to the 1914 meeting had been recently written. 

After due consideration, it was agreed that the Annual Meeting should be 
held at Washington in May, beginning on the day previous to the first session 
of American Library Association in order that those wishing to attend other meet- 
ings might do so and that our sessions might be uninterrupted. 

The motion was made, seconded and carried that the president should appoint 
a Committee on Program and General Arrangements, such committee to secure 
speakers and to select suitable headquarters for the Association. 

Plans for increasing membership and general interest were discussed. 

A recess was then taken for a visit to the Harper Library, after which Mr. 
and Mrs. Schenk gave a delightful luncheon at their home. 

The afternoon session was held at the Law Library of Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Chicago. 

Messrs. Schenk and Butler reported on the Index to Legal Periodicals and 
Law Library Journal. The Secretarv was instructed to notify Mr. Schenk and 
Mr. Wilson that their respective contracts would be continued for Vol. 7. 

Several new members were nominated and approved. The Committee grate- 
fully acknowledged the courtesies shown them by Mr. Schenk and Mr. Crossley 
at whose libraries the meetings were held. 


The meeting adjourned sine die. 
G. E. Woodard 


Secretary 


LAW LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC* 
By Freperick C. Hicks, Assistant Librarian of Columbia University. 


The purpose of this paper is merely to present a problem for consideration 
by the American Association of Law Libraries. The circumstances which led to 
the choice of the subject “Law Libraries and the Public,” are the following :— 

In the year 1910, I had occasion to visit a large number of special libraries 
situated in Greater New York. One of the purposes of these visits was to find 
out under exactly what conditions special libraries could be used by students and 
officers of Columbia University to supplement the University Library. In the 
majority of cases, it was gratifying to learn that students properly recommended 





*Read at the annual meeting of the American Association of Law Libraries, Kaaterskill, 
June, 1913. 
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and having legitimate needs which could not be satisfied by the University Li- 
brary or by the Public Library would be heartily welcomed ; and that the recipro- 
cal advantage of being able to send readers to the University Library for con- 
sultation of books not elsewhere available was considered an equivalent quid 
pro quo. The one class of special libraries which for one reason or another, was 
uniformly unable to welcome such readers was that made up of law libraries. 
There was no lack of cordiality on the part of law librarians, and it was generally 
admitted that cooperation would be advantageous; but since each library was 
organized to serve a particular group of readers, it was not possible to open the 
doors to others. 

The situation was all the more striking because a majority of the other 
special libraries in the city could have advanced similar reasons for restricting 
the use of their collections. For example, the libraries of the New York Academy 
of Medicine and of the Engineering Societies are proprietary libraries supported 
by societies whose members pay fees; yet both of these libraries had been thrown 
open not only to readers sent from other libraries, but to the public generally. 
Examples of such action could be multiplied. Of law books there were a-plenty 
in the libraries of New York, since according to the list of law libraries compiled 
by this associaticn, the law libraries of Greater New York now contain 478,007 
volumes. Assuming that this large number of law books was sufficient to supply 
the needs of all dwellers in New York, the public libraries were not buying law 
books. And so the “general reader,” unless he belonged to one of the privileged 
classes, or was able to pay for his privileges, went without law books, while sur- 
rounded by an abundance. It was for this reason that in a paper on “The relation 
of special libraries to public and university libraries” (Library Journal, No- 
vember, 1910), the writer suggested that in the near future either a law library 
ought to be opened to the public, or the public libraries ought to provide collections 
of law books. 

As far as I know, no law library in New York has been made public, but it 
is encouraging to be able to announce that in January, 1913, the New York Public 
Library reversed its policy of the last twenty years, and began the formation of 
a collection of law books. This collection is not intended for the use of lawyers, 
but for the general reader. It now contains the laws of many of the states, begin- 
ning with the Civil War; the reports of courts in those states where modern 
business has been most developed; and a selection of digests, encyclopaedias and 
text-books. Along these lines the collection gradually will be developed. The 
most used of these books are on the open shelves in the reading rooms, and the 
rest are in the book stacks. The change of policy with regard to the purchase 
of law books was made to meet the demands of the public, not to create and foster 
such demands, or to satisfy a mere theory that people ought to use such books. 


The question naturally arises whether similar conditions do not exist else- 
where throughout the country, and if so, whether law librarians should not con- 
sider it part of their professional duty to satisfy the demands of the public. It is 
nut easy to discover, except by a detailed survey such as was made in New York, 
to what extent law libraries have been thrown open freely for use. The statistics 
compiled by this Associaticn show that in 1912 there were in the United States 
and Canada, 639 law libraries containing 5,889,572 volumes. The publication of 
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the United States Bureau of Education entitled “Statistics of Public, Society, and. 


School Libraries having 5,000 volumes and over in 1908” lists only 109 law li- 
braries. Of these 18 are put down as free, 34 as free for reference, 8 as free for 
students, 12 as subscription libraries free for reference, 22 merely as subscription 
libraries, while no information on this point is recorded for 15 libraries. This 
list, of course, was very far from complete, and one may suspect that the informa- 
tion concerning the extent to which law libraries are “free” was not correctly 
supplied in many instances, since the law libraries in New York which are so 
designated are not in fact free. Most of the state law libraries and those sup- 
ported by counties are probably free in a true sense, and in some of the New 
England states it is required by statute that the laws and court reports of each 
state shall be made accessible to the public in each township of the respective 
states. Most of the evidence, however, points to a lack of law library facilities 
for the public, rather than to the opposite conclusion. 

The genesis of the present situation may be traced in library history. The 
earliest libraries to be established probably were special libraries, special either as 
to subject matter or as to the classes of people whom they served. Among the 
first of these special libraries were law libraries. 

After a lang period of development came public libraries. Then, in response 
to demands which public libraries were not meeting, new classes of special li- 
braries sprang up, and the Special Libraries Association was formed. 

Under the spur of this new class of special libraries, the public libraries 
awoke to their new responsibilities and began to create special departments, com- 
peting and cooperating with the special libraries in the service of readers. 

The development that is now in progress is toward liberality in the adminis- 
tration of all special libraries, whether they be supported by public or private 
funds. This liberality manifests itself either in permitting absolutely free pub- 
lic use, or in reciprocity between libraries. Law libraries seem to be the only 
special libraries which have not yet, to any appreciable degree, been affected by 
this tendency. As a result, we have seen that in one instance, in the largest li- 
brary center in the United States, one public library has been obliged to start 
what may eventually develop into a department of law. 


Difficulties in the way of making law libraries public readily occur to every- 
one, even when we leave out of consideration obstacles over which we have now 
no control. Is there really a demand for such libraries? Is not the law such an 
expert matter that laymen could not use law books advantageously? Would not 
the use of law books by laymen soon exemplify the fact that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing? Would not law librarians be forced to become legal ad- 
visors, to the detriment of the legal profession? And most important of all, 
would not the rights of lawyers to the full use of law libraries be seriously af- 
fected by the admission even of a restricted class of general readers? With much 
force, it might be argued that lawyers use books in a different way and for differ- 
ent purposes than the members of any other profession ; that quick access to law 
books at all times is essential to success in their calling; and that to admit other 
than their professional competitors to the use of law libraries, would be equivalent 
to taking from a skilled artisan the tools of his trade. 


Without attempting seriatim to answer these objections, let us see what are 
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some of the arguments in favor of liberality in the administration of law libraries. 
Citizens have need to consult law books, first, on account of their relations with 
each other, and second on account of their relation to the state. 

It is not contended that the liberal use of law libraries would or should make 
recourse to lawyers unnecessary; but just as lawyers to-day are mostly business 
men, so business men (and who nowadays is not confronted with the busy busi- 
ness of living?) must know something of the law. The veil of mystery sur- 
rounding the law must be rent, and the simple truth must stand out as a guide to 
common people, who sign leases (and break them,) who subscribe to insurance 
policies without knowing their legal effect; who receive undesired packages by 
express, and are obliged to pay for them; who, in fact, are engaged in the uni- 
versal business of contracting and paying for food to eat, clothes to wear, and a 
roof to live under. Since the simplest daily acts of man toward man are gov- 
erned by rules of law, is not the mass of the people entitled freely and without 
cost to the means of finding out what laws have been passed and what the courts 
decide to be the meaning of these laws? 

But if this reasoning does not result in acquiescence, what shall we say to 
the needs of man arising from his relation to the state? We are living in a de- 
mocracy in which more and more the private citizen has the double character of 
sovereign and subject. Legislators, chosen from the people by the people are 
passing laws, many volumes a year. To aid these legislators and their adminis- 
trative associates, we are establishing legislative and municipal reference li- 
braries. But the people participate directly in legislation in eighteen states, and 
in many more cities, though the initiative and referendum; while it is a matter 
almost of daily occurrence for both executive and legislator to “appeal to the 
people” for approval of a measure before it becomes a law. Social legislation 
of far reaching consequences is called for by the platforms of all political parties. 
Healthy social unrest is finding expression in well defined reform movements ; 
uniformity of legislation for groups of people similarly situated is demanded; 
and laws unenforceable because inapplicable to public needs are being submitted 
to the public for revision. Now, if ever, knowledge of the law is essential to 
proper exercise of the duties of citizenship. Surely the citizens of the United 
States have an interest in the law, and are entitled to free access to law books 
to assist them in performing these new important functions. 

These new functions have far reaching consequences. The United States is a 
member of the family of Nations. Its citizens are citizens of the World. The 
great lawyers of the future will be international lawyers because the business of 
their clients will be international in character; and as we have seen in the case 
of California, even local laws may lead into the field of international diplomacy. 
Thus our citizen law makers, the state’s men of to-day, need access to the col- 
lections of international and foreign laws with which many of our large law libra- 
ries are equipped. 

There is another class of citizens, formerly much abused because of their 
alleged academic and theoretical proclivities, whose needs should not be over- 
looked. Students of history, economics and politics, who may develop into consti- 
tutional advisors for future Republics, should have access to our great law col- 
lections. It is for such as these that the New York Public Library has begun the 


purchase of law-books. 
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Has enough been said to give weight to the question, Why are there so few 
law libraries for the public? Has a prima facie case been made for the contention 
that law librarians have the privilege and opportunity of performing a public 
duty equal in importance to that of the public librarian? If so, there remains only 
the necessity of suggesting some of the means by which the duty may be, met. 


The most practical suggestion that I can make is that the foregoing and any 
other arguments that may present themselves be submitted to the governing boards 
of the various law libraries, requesting such modifications in the regulations as 
will permit of greater liberality in the administration of the libraries. If simul- 
taneous requests are made by several librarians in a district, after conference to- 
gether and with public, university and other special librarians, it seems probable 
that some equitable system of reciprocity could be agreed upon. Such agreements 
would be merely another application of the principle of cooperation which has 
been a feature of recent library development. Whatever arrangement is made 
should be announced publicly so that readers as well as librarians may know that 
the barriers have been lowered. With this much accomplished, there could be 
cooperation in the reference work of the associated libraries. Lists of legal liter- 
ature on current questions could be furnished by the law libraries, while refer- 
ences to corresponding phases of the same subjects could be furnished by the other 
libraries, the whole to be assembled and published in the newspapers, and mag- 
azines. Lawyers, to whom every kind of knowledge is at some time or other 
essential, would be quick to see the advantage of such lists, and with the enor- 
mous number of books now housed in American law libraries, it does not seem 
likely that lawyers as a class would suffer any serious inconveniences. Whether 
or not any of these cooperating law libraries would ever become unrestrictedly 
free to the public might for the present remain an undecided question. 


In conclusion, it is only fair to say that Columbia University Library looks 
forward hopefully to the time when its law department will contain such resources 
in public and private law, American and foreign, that other Metropolitan law 
libraries will be tempted by a well considered scheme of reciprocity, similar to 
that which is in successful operation among other classes of special libraries. 


THE LAW LIBRARY—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


By Artuur C. Puttine, Librarian, University of Minnesota Law Library 

The Law Library of the University of Minnesota dates its existence from 
the year 1888. In September of that year, Dean Pattee, who had been appointed 
Dean of the College of Law, gave to the College of Law his own private library 
consisting of the Reports of Massachusetts, Minnesota and. New York, a 
complete set of the session-laws of the Territory and the State of Minnesota; 
also a considerable number of text books on nearly every branch of the law. 
This collection formed the beginning of the present law library. 


A few years later, Hon. R. R. Nelson, upon his retirement from the Federal 
Bench, presented his library of about one thousand volumes to the Law Library 
of the College of Law. Judge Nelson’s library was rich in early American legal 
works and contained many of the Circuit, District and Supreme Court Reports 
of the United States not to be found in the library up to that time. 
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Purchases were made from year to year as funds would permit. At the 
present time, there are about 18,000 volumes in the library. 

In 1902, a librarian was appointed who was to devote all his time to the ad- 
ministration and building up of the library. Previous to this the library had been 
administered by students under the supervision of the Dean. 

The library now occupies two rooms on the second floor of the Law Build- 
ing, one room is used as a reading room and accommodates about two hundred 
readers. This room contains the reports of the various states of the United 
States, the National Reporter Systern, Lawyers Reports Annotated, Digests, 
Encyclopedias, the last revision or code of laws of each state and all session laws 
subsequent to the revision. The American Reports are arranged alphabetically by 
states; reports within the state are also arranged alphabetically but by reporters’ 
names instead of chronologically. In a law school library where the students are 
unfamiliar with the history of the various state reports, this seems to be the 
simplest and best way to arrange them. Take New York, for instance, with 
its eighteen hundred volumes of reports. A student who was not perfectly 
familiar with the time covered or the court of the report desired, would waste 
much time looking for a particular report if the reports were arranged chronolog- 
ically or according to courts. The alphabetical arrangement is far simpler and 
more efficient in every way. 

Following the reports of a state, we have placed the digests of said reports, 
the notes of the reports, the last revision or compilation of statutes and the session 
laws from the date of the revision to date, thus bringing together in one place, 
all the law of that state. 

Where we have two or more sets of reports, digests or notes, we have placed 
all the copies of the same numeral together, that anyone may see at a glance 
whether the volume wanted is in use or not. Our dictionaries and encyclopedias 
are kept together in one place. 

Our stack room contains our duplicate American reports, English, Irish, 
Scotch and Canadian Reports, text books, periodicals, session laws prior to the 
last revision, our foreign law collection, and a very valuable set of Cases and 
Briefs of the Minnesota Supreme Court. 

The English Reports have been arranged alphabetically by the reporters’ 
names. We have indexed our set of “English Reports Full Reprint” on cards 
and sheets. The sheets have been placed at the end of the stack frame containing 
the English Reports so that we are able to use this set to good advantage. 

The text books also are arranged alphabetically by authors and not by subjects. 
In a law school library where the students are referred to specific works and 
where the pages are almost constantly changing, I am convinced that this is the 
only way to arrange text books. 

There are different methods in which the original papers of the various court 
reports may be arranged. One method is by the calendar number. This system 
is used by many of the libraries in the United States and has been in use in this 
library until this year. Many libraries arrange their briefs in the order they ap- 
pear in the volume of the reports. This seems to be a more satisfactory method 
than the arrangement by calendar numbers. 
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This year, we adopted a system which has been in use in one of the leading 
law libraries for some ten years, and has proved itself all that could be desired i 
the way of arrangement. The briefs are arranged alphabetically by the plain- 
tiffs’ names in each volume of the reports. We use the table of cases reported ag 
a guide. After they are in proper order, we bind the briefs in volumes of sui 
able size. In this way, our attendants can locate the briefs of any case if th 
have but the number of the volume of the report, and the plaintiff’s name. 
is quite impossible with any of the other two methods. 

We have a subject and author catalogue and use Library of Congress cards, 


NOTICE 


The Library of the University of Illinois, Urbana, wishes to complete its file 
of the Law Library Journal, as distinguished from the Index to Legal Periodicals, 
The numbers needed are Volume 1, entire (2 copies) ; Volume II, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
(1 copy). Anyone able to supply these copies will confer a favor upon the As- 
sistant Librarian, Mr. F. K. W. Drury, by corresponding with him in regard to 
the matter. 








